





GROVER C. MORRISON, Jr., a recruit at 

Great Lakes Naval Station, received a letter 

from his mother that so impressed him, he 

sent it to his home-town newspaper, in Mem- 

phis, Tenn., with the comment: “If every 

boy’s mother felt this way, it wouldn’t be 

; long before the war would be over.” Said 

( L TAS Mother Morrison: “I hate for you to go so 
, i far away. but I am glad and proud that you 
are going.... It is a blessed 

privilege to serve, and I 

know you will never let me, 

or your Uncle Sam down.” 




















For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 














Nazi submarine attack on our East Coast shipping 
comes like an echo from the past. For this will be re- 
called as one of the Kaiser’s vaunted weapons. If the 
purpose is to intimidate, it will of course fail now as it 
did them. As we suggested last week, this may be fulfill- 
ment of Hitler’s threat to “strike the first Llow.” Loss 
of ship a day is not to be minimized, but unless attack 
is greatly accelerated, campaign will have little more 
than nuisance value for war cargoes. May dwindle quick- 
ly, as did Japanese attacks on Pacific Coast. Precise tim- 
ing suggests Nazis may have been putting on show for 
South American neighbors. If so, Hitler has his answer 
in Rio solidarity pact. 


FAR EAST: Report that Japanese, with Thailand 
troops, are entering Burma ties in with British action in 
detaining Burma’s Premier, U Saw, on charge of nego- 
tiating with Japan, and with Japanese action in captur- 
ing base at T'avoy; bombing Rangoon and Mandalay. 
Since this is war against time, it would be prudent for 
Japan to move now before Allied forces become stronger. 
We anticipated this course in our year-end review. 

Japan’s early endeavor will be to block Burma Road. 
However, word comes that China rushes construction of 
a “back-door”’ route via India, as hedge against this 
move. 

Early report of heavy Japanese reinforcements in 
Luzon sector may indicate Nippon determination to clear 
out Americans at any cost; release troops for action 
elsewhere. Is probably crisis for Gen’l MacArthur's 
forces in Bataan. 

Japanese strategy has been clear from start: Move in 
quickly ; occupy everything in sight before Allied power 
can become effective, then hope to hold new gains thru 
depriving opponents of adequate Pacific bases. It is an 
effective technique. That, of course, is why Britain ex- 
erts every effort to hold Singapore. It is not yet lost. If 
island holds another 30 days, adequate reinforcements 
may make it “the Tobruk of the Pacific.” But that rests 
upon Britain’s ability to get supply ships thru troubled 
waters. 

We said at outset, and it is now increasingly clear, 
that Japan plans and fights her own war, without too 
much concern for Axis partners. Otherwise, she would 
have long since attacked Russia as a diversion for Hitler. 


RUSSIA: The fall of Mozhaisk, important and dra- 
matic as it is, should not overshadow Russian campaigns 
in far North, and in Ukraine. We discussed potentials 
of northern campaign last week. Marshal Timoshenko 
has now begun earnest campaign to drive Nazis out of 
Ukraine. Watch it closely. Here Hitler does not have 
alibi of excessive cold; but drive is progressing, and if 
successful would be more disastrous to Nazis than re- 
treat from Moscow. Every backward mile puts them 
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prophesies... 


LABOR: We think the prospects for an 
early peace between CIO and AFofL are 
rather remote. 


In abandoning jurisdictional disputes for 
the duration, labor organizations have lost a 
powerful instrument for advancing their in- 
terests. Labor has by no means gained all 
objectives, and a united front would have 
some obvious advantages at this time. How- 
ever, John L. Lewis is not the man to make 
peace. Observers see this as personal pub- 
licity; a move to patch up damaged prestige. 


Peace overtures must have sanction of 
CIO President, Philip Murray, and he seems 
no more than lukewarm to Lewis suggestion. 


farther from oil. Also has tremendous collateral advan- 
tage of relieving pressure on Turkey. With the Ukraine 
clear, Russia could threaten from the rear Hitler forces 
forming in Bulgaria and in Greece. With Crimea again 
in Russian control, the Black Sea becomes Russia’s lake 
of conquest; a continuing threat to Hitler before and 
during the course of an overland trek thru Turkey. To 
be sure, all this is far from accomplished ; but the impli- 
cations are well worth noting. Meanwhile, taking a long 
forward look, we see possibility that Nazis may be driven 
back to a line running from, say, Pskov, on the old Es- 
thonian border, thru Smolensk (where Hitler set up his 
Winter quarters) te Kiev. 


WOMEN IN WAR WORK: Women are des 
tined to play rapidly increasing part in this war. The 
corps of 12,000 sought by Army for airplane interceptor 
service is just a beginning. Navy has already put out a 
call for women scientists, engineers and mechanics. For 
the time being, needs can doubtless be filled thru enlist- 
ment, but the possibility of drafting women for special- 
ized service is by no means remote. As manpower is de- 
pleted, there will of course be more women enrolled in 
defense industries. Employers have, for months been 
training women to replace men subject to draft. 


tie. 


Publisher. 


. « « — From 
Holland comes 
word that men- 
tion of Napoleon 
is now verboten 
in schoolrooms. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“They ain’t soldiers—the Japanese. 
They’re more like blinkin’ monkeys. 
They climb trees. They dodge about 
in the jungle. Gor blimey! The little 
blighters won’t fight in the open. | 
want one more chance at ’em with 
me good arm.”—Cockney infantryman 
who lost an arm in Malay fighting. 

oe ” 

“Stop bothering me, I’m a_ busy 
man.”—Marice worker, when tapped 
on shoulder by Admiral Yarnell, dur- 
ing inspection tour. (Admiral saluted 
and walked of, smiling.) 

oe ” 

“Hoarding should be encouraged in 
only one field—that of defense savings 
bonds.”—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

7) »” 

“Hatred is a good honest emotion, 
and it is useful, too; when hatred grips 
you, fear leaves.”—QUENTIN REYNOLDS, 
in Collier's. 

“e ” 

“Doggone it, you think just because 
a man gets old he isn’t good for any- 
thing! I’m going over to Canada and 
join up there.”—Gusrav C. VAN DUZEN, 
82-year-old applicant for submarine 
service. 

e bed 

“He is the first father of 10 children 
| ever saw wearing a new suit.”—WaAL- 
TER F. Morse, a newspaper reporter, 
commenting on the appearance of 
Baron Von Trapp, of the celebrated 
Trapp Singers. 

se ” 

“I believe it is the will of God that 
paganism should be crushed by every 
means in our power—prayer, economic 
pressure and arms.”—Bishop Tirus 
Lowe, of the Methodist Church. 

“ ” 

“Blackouts mean nothing to me.”— 
Cyrrit CarGie, a Blind Applicant for 
Defense Duty. 


you on that?” 





“Just as you show courtesy to a 
lady by standing when she enters or 
leaves a room, you should display 
courtesy to your country by standing 
when it enters your home in the form 
of our national anthem, on the radio.” 
—Congressman Son BLoom. 


ti ” 


“America will never produce the 
great designers that made Paris the 
fashion capital of the world. The 
American fashion industry is big busi- 
ness rather than art.”—JvuLia Coburn, 
President, New York Fashion Group. 


“ ” 


“In October, the air force crashed 
me; in November an army truck 
plunged over a hill with me; in De- 
cember the navy tried to sink me. 
Since no further branches of the force 
remain, don’t worry.”—CrcIL Brown, 
CBS Reporter at Singapore, in a tele- 
gram to his wife. 


“ ” 


“The impression | get of Washing- 
ton is a madhouse run by the in- 
mates.”—A Manufacturer, in a Letter 
to American Exporter. 


‘ ” 


“If we win, we have won everything. 
If we lose, we have lost more than 
all.".—JoseEPH GOFBBELS, German Prop- 
aganda Minister. 


“I pay taxes with a smile, because 
I’m buying an interest in the best 
damned land there is!”—Carore Lom- 
BARD, quoted in her last public. appear- 
ance, at Indianapolis. 

it) ” 

“There is not a Japanese nor a 
German consul . . in the new 
world who is not reporting to su- 
periors every ship that leaves a port 
of the country where he is stationed, 
for the purpose of having that ship 
sunk by an Axis submarine.”—Sum- 
NER WELLES, Undersecretary of State, 
urging solidarity of Western Hemis- 
phere nations. 


se ” 


“The average New Yorker is more 
gullible than rank and file of Bos- 
tonians, and both are bigger suckers 
for Goebbels brain storms than are 
inhabitants of Dover, N. J.”—Dr. 
Fioyp L. Rucnu, Research Director, 
Committee for Nat’l Morale, making 
point that small communities are less 
susceptible to rumors. 

“ ” 

“No cowboy husband for me— 
they’re too tough. I'll leave them to 
the Eastern female dudes.”—VioLa Mc- 
NEIL, the Arizona Cattle Queen. 

é ss 

“I wish | were as rich as a refugee 
in America must feel.”—KATIHARINE 
Brus. 

“ ” 

“It is time that a bit of healthy 
hate for our enemies crept into the 
war effort.”—W. A. Bisrop, V. C., Can- 
adian Air Marshal. 

ti ’° 

“We shall strive to continue our 
very modest success.” — Maj.-Gen. 
Go.usev, Leader of Russian troops re- 
capturing important rail center South 
of Moscow. 
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ADVERTISING 


I want you to work out a big sales 
campaign to stop people from buying 
goods we can’t sell them.—From a 
Cartoon Caption in Punch, England. 


AGE 


An old-timer is one who remem- 
bers when he could buy a pound of 
steak for a dime, but forgets he had 
to work an hour to earn the dime.— 
St. Louis Star-Times, 


BIBLE—lInterpretation 

Dr. Ralph Sockman in a _ recent 
radio sermon gave a new interpreta- 
tion of the familiar words of Jesus: 
“Joy shall be in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth more than over 
ninety and nine just persons who 
need no repentance.” “I don’t think 
Jesus meant,” explained Dr. Sockman, 
“that a repentant sinner is worth 
ninety-nine good men. No! I might 
interpret the passage this way—that 
there is. more fun in catching a live 
trout than in caring for a lot of frozen 
fish."—The Christian Register, 1-42. 


CALMNESS—In Air Raids 

It has become unpatriotic in Eng- 
land to run to cover unnecessarily. 
An old lady in Picadilly Circus 
summed up the new feeling one day 
when she refused to obey an air raid 
warden’s order to take sheiter. Asked 
why, she replied with unanswerable 
logic: 

“Because I’m waiting for a bus.”’— 
RayMonp Danie_t, “The Bark is 
Worse Than the Blitz,” N. Y. Times 
(mag.), 1-4-'42. 


CHEERFULNESS 


I dined one night with a woman 
doctor. She told me of having been 
at an operation when a lovely young 
girl of 19 had her leg amputated after 
an air raid. A couple of days later 
she dropped in to see the girl and 
expressed her sympathies. The girl 
thanked her and said, “But don’t for- 
get what I gain out of this. Now a 
pair of silk stockings will last me 
twice as long.”—Fioyvp S. Cuatmers, 
Editor, The Financial Post, 1-10-'42. 


CULTURE—American 

With my Chinese background, I 
admire an American gentleman. I 
feel sorry for him because he has to 
be ashamed of his culture and his 
better opinions—feel sorry that he has 
been cudgeled into conformity, caged 
in silence and haunted by the fear 
of being different from the common 





The Production Problem 


By Water LippPMANN 

The question is whether Mr. Nelson 
has been given authority equal to his 
great responsibility. There is grave 
doubt. Mr. Nelson appears in the con- 
tradictory position of being theoreti- 
cal commander of a large number of 
officials who in fact outrank him. 

Mr. Nelson's superior authority rests 
on nothing more substantial than the 
President's personal opinions, and this 
wili inevitably mean—as exampled by 
the controversy between Mr. Hender- 
son and Sec’y Wickard—that in spite 
of the announcement, it will be the 
President and not Mr. Nelson who 
makes final decision. 

That the President has meant to 
move forward is evident. But the con- 
ception of Mr. Nelson’s office is at 
bottom unsound. These emergency of- 
fices are, all of them, like the moon, 
able to reflect light, and cold light 
at that, only when their faces are 
turned toward the sun. There’s not 
enough energy in the White House to 
light up all the emergency satellites. 

If Mr. Nelson is to have big author- 
ity which he is charged with in the ad- 
vertisements, he will need the rank 
and the statutory position which his 
duties will require. His position will 
remain ambiguous, depending upon 
the accidents of personal favor and 
personal access to the White House 
unless his office is made by statute 
a dep’t of gov’t and he is given full 
cabinet rank. 

Until that is done, it is misleading 
to say that Mr. Nelson's position wi!) 


be comparable with that of Lord Bea- 
verbrook, and it will be vain to pre- 


tend that the President has set up a 
dep’t of supply. Nor can the weak- 
ness of Mr. Nelson’s position be 
remedied by inviting him to attend 
cabinet meetings. Mr. Nelson will not 
be able to do his work unless 
he is a member of the cabinet in his 
own right.—Condensed from Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s Column, Today and Tomorrow, 
New York Tribune, Inc. 


man. I understand but neverthe‘ess 
wonder at the fairly complete absence 
of gentlemen from politics. — Lin 
Yurane, The Banker and Financier. 
12-42. 


DEFENSE—Economy 

Milwaukee grocer is pepping up sales 
and helping Uncle Sam with his new- 
ly-organized “Defense Stamp Club” 
for his customers’ children. Each 
young member receives shopping bag, 
defense stamp album and a book en- 
titled “I Am An American.” Every 
tenth time the children make a pur- 
chase at his store grocer gives them 
10 cent stamp for their album. But 
members must always use shopping 
bags and carry groceries home them- 
seives. Saves on paper sacks, delivery 
trucks, and brings new customers.—- 
Forbes, 1-15-42. 





“Keep Your Pants On!” 

The foliowing notice was printed 
in the Pearl Harbor Navy Recre- 
ation Bulletin: 

“Notice to embryo naval stra- 
tegists in your midst who are rav- 
ing and ranting that our fleet 
should go out and blast hell out 
of the Japs on 10 minutes notice: 

“Our advice is: 

“‘*Keep your pants on!’ 

“You know and we know that 
both in quantity and quality, man 
for man, ship for ship, plane for 
plane, our Navy is superior to the 
Jap navy. We are very much in 
accord with this hell blasting 
idea, but long years of service have 
taught us that naval operations 
are not begun in such a short 
space of time. ... If we all remain 
calm, cool and collected we not 
only will win this war but also 
will be on deck personally to en- 
joy the fruits of victory when the 
battle flags are again furled.” 











EDUCATION- Study 

Prompted by mid-semester exami- 
nations, this sign hangs on the door 
of an upper classman’s room at the 
University of New Hampshire: 

“We're studying. Why aren’t you? 

“If you must come in, knock once 
if a friend, twice if an enemy, and 
three times if you want to borrow 
money.”—The Journal of Education, 
12-41. 


EXPERIENCE 

The ordinary man profits by his own 
experience; the wise man by the 
cther fellow’s—The Builder. 
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FUTURE 

Today we are between two worlds, 
but they are not worlds so different 
that to have lived in one is to be 
utterly unfitted to live in the other. 
We have got to get used to new stand- 
ards of values in our lives, to new 
ways of investing and living, to new 
taxes and distribution of income and 
much else. But I still feel we are 
facing a better world, one where there 
will be opportunity for leadership, 
struggle, accomplishment, distinction 
and happiness — Condensed from 
JAMES TRUSLOW ApbAms’, “Between 
Two Worlds,” Barron’s, 1-12-42. 


JEWS —Hatred for Germans 

The Gestapo raided a Jewish home. 
They confiscated all valuables, then 
examined the victim’s papers. They 
picked up a suspicious-looking note- 
book. Turning to the first page, they 
read: 

“God preserve Adolf Hitler!” 

Astonished, one of the Gestapo 
said, “What a strange Jew! So patri- 
otic, despite all persecution.” 

He turned the page. On it was writ- 
ten in large letters: 

“God preserve Joseph Goebbels!” 

“This Jew must be okay,” exclaimed 
the Gestapo. 

They looked at page 3, which said: 

“God preserve Heinrich Himmler!” 

“Too bad this loyal German is a 
Jew,” the amazed Blackguards re- 
marked. 

Page 4 bore the inscription: 

“God preserve Herman Goering!” 

“We must make this fellow an Hon- 
orary Aryan,” the Gestapo burst out 
in unison. Then they turned to page 
5. On it was written: 

“God preserve Ernst Roehm.” 

Below this was the penciled note: 

“Preserved—June 30, 1934.” 

—Ernest R. Pore, Munich 
ground, (Putnam, $2.75). 


Play- 


MARRIAGE~—Pessimism 


When the subject of marriage came 


up for discussion on one occasion, 
Clarence Darrow’s opponent asked, 
“Mr. Darrow, don’t you think that 
marriage could be described as a lot- 
tery?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “if only there 
were prizes.”—IrvING STONE, Clarence 
Darrow for the Defense, (Doubleday, 
Doran, $3). 

MONEY 


The Ancient Malady 
Never ease of my disease 
From doctor emanates; 
Physician’s sad position 
Is that he aggravates, 


A Jew-baiter is born... 


PIERRE VAN PAASSEN follows his two 
best-sellers, Days of Our Years and 
The Time is Now with a third, That 
Day Alone (Dra, $3.75). Here we 
have a saga of the seemingly insig- 
nificant. The unfolding panorama re- 
veals the sinister character of Wey- 
gand ; the true purpose of Hess’ flight 
to England; the reason King Leopold 
of Belgium surrendered when he did. 
Fascinating are the dramatic stories 
of the poetry-loving German sub- 
marine commander; the vengeful 
dwarf of Gorcum; the shorn and 
beaten Rabbi, forced to preach for the 
amusement of the Gestapo. Back thru 
the years, the author traces incon- 
spicuous happenings upon which a 
succession of world catastrophes re- 
volved. Strangely ominous is this in- 
cident, condensed from the chapter, 
“The Rejected Masterpiece”: 

During the summer of 1919 a young 
man of ordinary height, a heavy 
black mustache and long strands of 
unkempt hair sold hand-painted pic- 
ture postcards on the streets of Mu- 
nich. Usually he had little luck in sell- 
ing the cards he had painted, but 
occasionally he would spend a day or 
so replenishing his supply in the room 
which he shared with five other young 
men as poverty-stricken as he. 

The following winter two of the 
six companions gained employment 
with the Black Heimwehr, a secret 
terrorist organization, and they gen- 
erously shared their new wealth with 
their room-mates. The young painter 


did not object to their criminal em- 
ployment as it furnished him with 
bread and leisure. He gave up paint- 
ing and peddling postcards to work 
on a more ambitious composition 
which he openly expected to set him 
on the road to fame. The painting, a 
blond young man, symbolizing the 
new Germany, tearing off the shackles 
that bound him, was finally finished, 
and on the evening of May 7 the hope- 
ful artist carried it to the gallery and 
stood before the five judges. Holding 
the picture at arm’s length, he lifted 
the cloth and exposed it to the gentle- 
men’s gaze. One of the members of 
the jury put on his pince-nez and 
smiled. Another chuckled in a rather 
embarrassed way. Then the president 
of the jury told the young man frank- 
ly that his picture could not be en- 
tered. “The composition is bad,” he 
said, “the idea is crude and the work 
is generally chaotic and dis- 
ordered... .” 

Without a word the young painter 
ran out of the room. Downstairs he 
asked the attendant the names of the 
members of the jury. He was given a 
printed list and as he looked over it 
he said to the attendant: “Three out 
of five are Jews, isn’t that right?” The 
man nodded his head. The painter 
went home and wrote the chairman 
of the jury this short note: “Dies 
werde ich diesen Juden niemals ver- 
zeihen.—This I will never forgive the 
Jews.” Then he signed his name: 
Adolf Hitler, 


From barnyard pip to French la 
grippe, 

Hookworm appendicitis— 
What awful ill can harm us still 

Like Needthemoneyitis? 

—ANNA BrirD STEWART, 

The Journal of the American Medi- 
can Association, 12-13-'41. 


MORALE—Children 


We shall not achieve morale for 
our children by a Pollyanna style of 
cheerfulness, or by denying or ignor- 
ing the fact that there is a war. 
Morale involves protecting our chil- 
dren from fear, nervousness and other 
forms of emotional upset, by giving 
them the spiritual tools they need to 
face reality. 


Instead of permitting the war to 
bend us to its will, we must forge 
for ourselves some of the sterling 
traits of character which made our 
forefathers great and which, in these 
later years of soft living, have in too 


Many cases disappeared from our 
makeup—courage, resourcefulness, re- 
sponsibility, unselfishness and the 
spirit of sacrifice —Mrs. WILLIAM 
KLeETzER, President, Nat’l Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in a Nation- 
wide Broadcast. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


In the cinema the other night there 
was a film showing German soldiers 
goose-stepping up the Champs Elysees 
toward the Are de Triomphe. As 
French people have been forbidden 
to whistle, many of them began to 
cough in an unmistakable way. The 
film was stopped. Lights were turned 
on. An officer from the Kommandatur 
demanded who had started the dis- 
graceful noise. For ten minutes he 
shouted threats. Finally an old gentle- 
man with a white beard stood up. “It 
was not me, Monsieur,” he said. “It 
was the Unknown Soldier.”—Anony- 
mous, Letter from Paris, The Nation, 
1-10-42, 
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News of the New 


ARMY: New antiseptic announced, 
which soldier may carry in tube, ap- 
ply to wound, preventing gangrene. 

ERSATZ MATERIALS: German 
Golf League offers life pass, all Ger- 
man courses, for satisfactory golf ball 
from ersatz material available in 
Reich. 

Now there’s talk of plastic pennies 
—to relieve copper shortage. 

Paper draperies replace chintz. Two 
new pairs a year, cheaper than dry 
cleaning. 





“ ” 
MEDICINE: Dr. Willard C. Rap- 
pleye, of Ass’n of American Medical 
Colleges, announces plan to lop a year 


off regular 4-year course in 76 recog- 


nized medical schools to provide 
needed physicians for war service. 
Plan is not binding on ‘member 


schools, but it is thought most will 
adopt it. 

New-type concrete floor, containing 
finely-powdered metallic copper, kills 
many types micro-organisms, includ- 
ing germ causing athlete’s foot. 

Sulfamiec acid, new industrial chem- 
ical, exterminates ragweed merely by 
spraying. Promises relief for hay-fever 
sufferers. 

New cure for alcoholics, reported in 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alco- 


hol, involves giving liquor shortly 
after injecting a nausea-inducing 
drug. Report: no backsliding after 


four or more treatments. 
“ ” 

SCIENCE: Drs. Marshland and 
Brown, of NYU, Johnson, of Prince- 
ton, awarded $1,000 prize by Ameri- 
can Ass’n for Adv. of Science for dis- 
covery that alcohol and anaesthetics 
siow down body processes until coma 
is induced. Disproves previous theory 
that anaesthetics dissolved insulation 
around nerve centers, short-circuiting 
them and causing unconsciousness. 

A French medical corps general, 
Edmond Pasteur, relative of the famed 
Louis Pasteur, reports experiments 
with solar heating system so satis- 
factory that North Africa hospitals 
use it in preference to more conven- 
tional methods. Pasteur says he has 
raised temperature of water to 149 
degrees F., while temperature outside 
machine was 57. 

Further evidence is being gathered. 
according to American Medical Ass’n 
reports, to substantiate belief that ap- 
parently healthy children may be 
carriers of infantile paralysis. 


OPPORTUNISM—Religious 

Mrs, M. and Mrs. S. were neighbors 
and good Catholics both. One day Mrs. 
M, who had just made a visit to her 
parish church, neticed Mrs. S. com- 
ing out of the Protestant church 
across the way. Astounded she asked 
what she, such a good Catholic, was 
doing in a Protestant church. 

“Well,” answered Mrs. S., “you 
know my husband, who was out of 
work for a long time, is now on the 
Defense program, making $50 a week, 
and Michael, my oldest boy, is on a 
Defense job, making $38 a week, and 
my daughter Mary Ellen is a clerk 
getting $30 a week and here is the 
Pope—asking me to pray for peace! !” 
—The Pure Oil News, 1-42. 


PREACHERS— Preaching 

In chvosing his chaplain, Frederick 
the Great decided to make his selec- 
tion by the way in which the appli- 
cants should deliver an extempore 
sermon, the text to be handed them 
in a sealed enve‘ope as they entered 
the pulpit. Sunday came, end after 
prayer one of the king’s aides pre- 
sented one of the ministers with a 
sealed envelope. He opened it and 
found it blank. He held up one side 
and said, “My brethren, here is noth- 
ing.”” Then holding up the other side 
he said, “And here is nothing, and 
out cf nothing God created all things.” 
He proceeded to deliver a magnificent 
discourse cn the power and wonders 
of creation. He obtained the appoint- 
ment.—Chambers’ Journal. 


REVENGE 

Eight Americans, members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, who made 
a good will tour of Japan in 1936, 
plan to return the meda’s presented 
to them at that time by the Japanese. 
Wishing to make this repudiation of 
the decorations a true expression of 
their sentiments, these Americans 
have worked out a method of return- 
ing the medals despite existing postal 
restrictions. They want to pack the 
trophies in the head of a _ torped» 
that is destined for use against Ni» 
pon.—Knickerbocker Weekly, 15°42. 


RUBBER—Shortage 

The U. S. male, his pants and socks 
dragging, his sports ruined, his wie 
bulging in the wrong places, his bal- 
leonless children teething on wood. 
his car tireless in the garage, riding 
off to work cn a hard-benched 1s 
or subway, unable to erase mistak2s. 
or snap a band around them, can now 
really get down to hating Japan and 
the Axis.—Time, 1-5-'42. 





Logically enough, attack on Pearl 


Harbor puts pearls at a premium. 
Japan has long been producer of best 
cultured and imitation pearls. 
Remember, retreading takes rubber, 
too. Indications are that shops will 
not be able to meet more than a fifth 
of demand. Call for surrender 
of enemy arms brought in two long- 
bows and quiver of arrows. 

There’s quiet talk of reviving vigi- 
lante groups—to deal with tire thieves 

Pacific Coasters suggest that 
loyal Japanese, noted gardeners, might 
employ talents to feed U. S. military 
forces; relieve grave farm labor short- 
age. Creek Indians, of Okla- 
homa, vote $400,000 for defense bonds. 

Washington social note: Uniforms 
for men and women now considered 
evening dress at most formal of par- 
ties. . . . Columnist Chas. B. Driscoll 
starts crusade to write it “jap” with- 
out dignity of capital letter. 
Emperor Hirohito must be handled 
with silk gloves—literally. Even Ex- 
alted One’s physicians don't dare 
touch his skin. 

The photo-finish now has official 
sanction. Stewards of Grand Circuit 
voted its use (along with saliva test 
to determine doped horses) at all 
harness races next season. ... Sum- 
mer straw hats for men will have he- 
man fragrance of sandalwood. And 
by the way, conserve that straw lid. 
There'll be no more after this season. 
Foreign sources cut off. 

Statue of Liberty’s torch burns dim 
these days—just two 100-watt bulbs, 
to warn off airplanes. Blackout regu- 
lations, you know. 


“It seems that not so many hitch- 
hikers are thumbing their way  iest- 
ward these days’ observes the Wick- 
enburg (Arizona) Sun. 

Telegraph companies depend increas- 
ingly upon girl messengers. Yes, they 
too deliver singing telegrams. ‘ 
Waukegan, Ill., (Great Lakes Naval 
station, Ft. Sheridan) is to have 
largest cookie jar in the world, 10 ft. 
in diameter. Women of community 
will keep it full for service men. 
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SAFETY—Safe Driving 


Nat’l Safety Council brands reckless 
driving an “unpatriotic act,” adds: 
“Nation today is engaged in an all- 
cut war for its very existence. Con- 
servation of lives and property is the 
first essential of both military and 
civilian population.” 





Let’s Have No 


“Blackout Blues” 

Because the mere fact that there 
may be a blackout 

Or a slight case of bombing or 
maybe a gas attack 

Or even an earthquake or a 
hurricane or a typhoon or a se- 
vere epidemic of dysentery 

Or something else contrary 

To your wishes really shouldn’t 
be enough to make us stay home 
and pull our coats up over our 
heads and say to our wives or our 
girl friends as the case may be 

“Not me.” 

When said wife or girl friend 
urges an evening of fun and frivo- 
lous gaiety and abandon and maybe 
even a dance 

Take a chance. 

Because if we are going to get 
bombed any intelligent citizen of 
San Francisco or the Bay Area 

Or environs 

(And by the way does anyone 
know what is an environ?) 

Anyhow as The Owl was saying, 
if you are going to get bombed and 
billed dead maybe 

Well, baby, 

You might just as well have the 
memory of having spent the last 
hours before meeting a_ horrible 
death 

At.the Bal Tabarin or the Lido 
or the Copacabana or the 365 or 
the Club Moderne 

All of which places won’t burn 

A bit hotter if ignited by a stray 
incendiary 

Than your apartment. 

Besides which if you are in a 
night club when bombs start fall- 
ing and there is a rush for the 
exits 

You have at least an even chance 
of getting out without having to 
pay your check.—-Tne Ow, San 
Francisco Chronicle, 











SALESMANSHIP 


One of the best—and shortest—sales 
talks on record was used by the owner 
of an old-fashioned Vermont general 
store to sell mouse traps to wealthy 
New Yorkers up for the summer. 


Can’t Make a Dime! 
By OLLIc M. JAMES 

We reckon you people will just 
have to brace yourselves for a shock. 
The United States isn’t 
going to make a dime 
out of this war. Of 
course, maybe you be- 
gan to suspect it when 
President Roosevelt 
broke the news recent- 
ly that our budget for 
next year is going to 
be $56,000,000,000. How- 
ever, we have been fig- 
uring ever since, and 
there isn’t any way 
that we can think of 
for the United States to come out 
even on this war, much less make 
a profit on it. If you are any smarter 
than we are, maybe you can, but we 
can’t. 

We called up a manufacturer of 
leather shoes and bags and other stuff, 
who uses alligator and snake hides 
and such, and asked him to quote a 
bid on the hides of the Axis dictators. 
He said tyat bullfrog hide isn’t worth 
much to anybody (except a bullfrog, 
only he didn’t think of that), and the 
best he could do on Benito Mussolini’s 
hide would be about 26 cents. He said 
that he would have to see the Jap 
hide before he bid on it, but that he 
doubted if it would bring more than 
34 cents, since that was top for weasel 
skins. And Adolf Hitler’s hide, pro- 
vided it was in pretty good condi- 
ticn, would bring about the same as 
a hyena hide, he said, or about 40 
cents. 

Not cnly that, he said, but we wou'd 
have to skin them and cure them 
ourselves. He said he didn’t think the 





Board of Health would let his com- 
pany do the skinning, because it will 
just stand so much in the way of a 
stink from a tanyard, and no more. 

So, you can figure it 
out for yourselves. 
Even if we get the 
hides of Hitler and 
Mussolini and Hirohito 
(or whatever’ Jap was 
responsible for start- 
ing the war) and skin 
and cure them  our- 
selves, it will only add 
up to a dollar, and that 
would leave a net loss of 
$55,999,999,999 on next 
year’s business alone. 

We're going to have to do better 
than that, some way. Of course, when 
we whip Japan we can try to make 
them work it out as acrobats, but 
there are only about a thousand pos- 
sible vaudeville houses in the United 
States, even counting all of the small 
town opera houses, and even if you 
had eight solid acts of Japanese acro- 
bats in every vaudeville house and 
paid them all $50 a week, figuring 
four acrobats to the act, it would only 
come to $1,600,000 a week, and it 
would have to go on for 19,666 weeks, 
or about 378 years, and the public 
of the United States would be pretty 
damned tired of it before it was all 
over, even if the acrobats held up. 
Anyhow, the Japanese acrobats 
darned near ruined vaudeville last 
time, and it’s a cinch they would 
finish it off, even if you were to vary 
the monotony of their acts by having 
Fascist soldiers running on treadmills 
and Hermann Goering doing a medal- 
lifting contest.—INNOCENT BYSTANDER, 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Ma’am,” this old chap would say, 
shifting his plug of tobacco to the 
other side of his mouth and reaching 
under the counter, ‘it ain’t so hot to 
look at.” And out would come the 
trap. “But mygawd, ma’am, how it 
catches mice!” And slap beside the 
trap would go a dead mouse.— P. S. 
Reprorp, “Tell the Prospect What 
He Wants to Know,” The Red Barrel, 
mag. of The Coca-Cola Co., 1-’42. 


TAXES 


Tremendously heavy taxes stare 
us in the face and will affect us all. 
But it isn’t likely that there are many 
French, or Belgian, or Dutch busi- 
ness men alive today who do not wish 
they had been taxed more, and soon- 
er.—Pavt D. Seauers, N. Y. Tax 
Consultant and Accountant. 


VACATIONS—Cost 

A recent postcard from a truthful 
vacationist: “Having a wonderful 
time; wish I could afford it.” 


W AR—Mechanized 

This is the war of the invisible man. 
Thousands of Frenchmen defending 
the Maginot Line never saw a German 
soldier. All they saw were bomber 
planes and tanks. Men used to carry 
weapons; now weapons carry men.— 
Frepericx L. Cotiins, Liberty, 1-17-'42. 


WEATHER—Forecasts 


I notice that the government has de- 
cided to restrict weather forecasts in 
order to keep information from our 
enemies. Why not continue to publish 
them and fool the enemy like they do 
us?—Ccntribution to Chicago Tribune. 





ROM 


esteryear 


Napoleon 
By Ropert G. INGERSOLL 





Now that ageless Russia rises to 
cast out a new invader, the name of 
Napoleon is again timely upon the 
tongue. This gem of word artistry by 
Robert Green Ingersoll has been often 
preserved in printer's ink. We venture 
yet another immersion. Ingersoll, one 
of America’s great natural) orators, 
was born in 1833; died in 1899. 





I stood by the grave of Napoleon— 
a magnificent tomb of gilt and gold, 
fit almost for a dead deity—where rest 
at last the ashes of that restless man. 
And I thought about the career of the 
greatest soldier of the modern world. 

I saw him putting down the mob 
in the streets of Paris—I saw him at 
the head of the army of Italy—I saw 
him in Egypt in the shadows of the 
pyramids—I saw him conquer the Alps 
and mingle the eagles of France with 
the eagles of the crags. 

I saw him in Russia, where the in- 
fantry of the snow and the cavalry 
of the wild blast scattered his legions 
like winter's withered leaves. I saw 
him at Leipsic in defeat and disaster 
—driven by a million bayonets back 
upon Paris—clutched like a wild beast 
—banished to Elba. I saw him escape 
and retake an empire by the force of 
his genius. I saw him upon the fright- 
ful field of Waterloo, where Chance 
and Fate combined to wreck the for- 
tunes of their former king. And I saw 
him at St. Helena, with his hands 
crossed behind him, gazing out upon 
the sad and solemn sea. 


I thought of the orphans and widows 
he had made—of the tears that had 
been shed for his glory, and of the 
only woman who ever loved him, 
pushed from his heart by the cold 
hand of ambition. And I said I would 
rather have been a French peasant 
and worn wooden shoes. I would 
rather have lived in a hut with a vine 
growing over the door, and the grapes 
growing purple in the kisses of the 
autumn sun. I would rather have been 
that poor peasant with my loving wife 
by my side, knitting as the day died 
out of the sky—with my children upon 
my knees and their arms about me— 
I would rather have been that man 
and gone down to the tongueless 
silence of the dreamless dust, than 
to have been that imperial Impersona- 
tion of force and murder, known as 
“Napoleon the Great.” 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


They tell now of two Nazi aviators, 
meeting after a considerable interval, 
in Paris. 

Said the first: “And what are you 
doing here, Hans?” 

“Oh,” replied the other Luftwaffer, 
“I sit on the Hiffel Tower with a pair 
of powerful binoculars trained on 
London—ready to report when they 
raise the white flag.” 

“Ah” said the other commiserating- 
ly, “that’s a terrible job for a flyer.” 

“Yes, I know” admitted his friend, 
“but it’s permanent.” 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
Mary LIVINGSTON 

Cohen and Goldman, partners 
in ten-percentage, were discour- 
aged with the world and with 
business. One morning Cohen an- 
nounced he was going to change 
his name. “From now on, I’m 
McCarthy.” That night Goldman 
thought it over. Why should he 
have the Jewish name in the 
firm? He would change his, too. 
“I’m going to call myself McCar- 
thy!” They instructed the tele- 
phone girl to sing-song “McCarthy 
and McCarthy.” All moved 
smoothly until a voice demanded 
to speak to Mr. McCarthy. “Which 
McCarthy do you want?” she 
asked. “Cohen or Goldman?”— 
The Advocate. 


Sylvan Simon, directing “Rio Rita,” 
tells the one about the little Kansas 
town which underwent an extended 
drought a few years ago. The mayor 
heard that the local parson was very 
effective in praying for miracles, and 
so, with the community assemb‘ed in 
the town square, the minister raised 
his arms and prayed for rain. 

It began to sprinkle, then to pour, 
and it didn’t stop. It rained, and the 
fields grew green with crops and it 
still didn’t stop. The streams flooded, 
the crops washed away, houses floated 
down the streets. The mayor called 
on the parson again. 

Again in the town square the min- 
ister raised his arms and prayed. “Six 
months ago, Lord,” he said, “I prayed 
for rain and it came—but, after all, 
this is ridiculous!”—Rorsin Coons, in 
his Syndicated Hollywood Column. 


Mark Twain was visiting a Cali- 
fornia garden. “You see,” explained 
the proud climate salesman as he led 
Mark from one horticultural marvel 
to the next, “you see, Mr. Clemens, 
that here we have the silver-tree from 
South Africa. It will grow here. Here 
we have the strawberry-tree from 
the Mediterranean; it grows here too. 
This is the Nipa palm from the Malay 
peninsula; it too finds Pasadena con- 
genial. Yet here is the Iceland poppy; 
it also will grow in our Golden State.” 

“Yes,” said Clemens, peering down 
skeptically at the struggling shoots, 
“they all grow here. But some of ’em 
hate like hell to do it.”—DonaLtp Cut- 
ross PeattTig, “Green Citizens,’ Com- 
mon Ground, Winter-’42. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


In an Oakland dep’t store a young 
girl idly picked up a cheap object d'art, 
examined it, then angrily smashed it 
to the floor. The floor manager came 
rushing up to investigate. The girl 
eyed him calmly. “It was stamped 
‘Made in Japan’” she said. 

“Okay” replied the manager, grab- 
bing three or four more from the 
counter, “let’s smash up the others, 
too!” And they did.—Hers Caren, San 
Francisco Chronicle. 








